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An Eileen Darby 


Teacher of the Year—Willard Widerberg 


HE selection of Willard Widerberg of 
DeKalb. [ll.. as the 1954 Teacher of the 


June issue of 
Widerberg's 
“lies in his 


With 


from him. and with a cer- 


announced in the 
WeCall s Vagazine. Vir. 
gilt.” according to MeCall’s, 
make his students think 


ement 


Year Is 


ability to 
encoura 
tain amount of coaching at first. they learn 


to tackle a variety of problems— personal. 
and to devise a 


What is im- 
is that they 


civie, political, scientifi 


method of solving them. 


portant to their teacher learn 
how to attack a problem. make a decision. 
and follow it through to a conclusion.” 
The Teacher of the Year project is spon- 
sored by the Office of Education in ¢ 
tion with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and McCall's. This is the 


an honor has 


oopera 


third consecutive year such 


been conferred Nominations are made by 
State departments of, education, and the 
work of the candidates is observed by repre- 
Office of Education The 


the editors ol 


sentatives of the 
final selection is made by 
VicCall’s 

Mr. Widerberg is the 


first man to be 
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named Teacher of the Year. He shares this 
vear's headlines with eleven teachers from 
seven States, who earned sper ial mention 
on McCall's Honor Roll of 

Mr. Widerberg’s approach to his work as 


a 7th grade core teacher at DeKalb Junior 


Pea her Ss. 


High School has given his classes an air 
of purposeful learning. He has two groups 
of 7th grade students, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. Each meets for 
two hours and 25 minutes of integrated in 
struction in social studies, language arts. 
and science For the students this has be 
come a time of total pupil growth — emo- 
tional. mental. and physical. Students then 
have single periods of 45 minutes each for 
mathematics, homemaking. shop, and other 
subjects. 

Mr. Widerberg works toward this goal of 
unified study through cooperative student- 
teacher planning which could be typified by 


asks his 


way for 


the question he often students 
“What seems the best 
This 


problem at hand and the successful use of 


us to pro 


ceed 7” group involvement in the 


the classroom as a working laboratory de- 


pend largely on the sensitivity, originality, 


and intelligence which this remarkable 


teacher displays He seems to understand 


the behavior and the needs of each indi- 


vidual child This awareness has won him 
the respect and love of his students, whe 


vreatly appreciate his honesty and his 


understanding 
Vr. Widerberg does not talk about “meth 
ods” ol talks 


standing the whole child and about want 


teaching he about under- 


ing to teach him the principles of demo- 


cratic everyday living lo do so, he must 


himself be an ex imple of working democ 
and be able to catch that 


racy overtones 


indicate proup feeling This he does as an 


artist in human relation In such a re 


laxed, yet purposeful atmosphere the 
students can move ahead on projects that 
result from their own questions and prob- 
and achte \e 


lems «kills in learning and 


living, 

Mr. Widerberg 
Northern Hlinoi 
and DePauw 


( nued n page Ibi 


education at 
College 


servitig in 


studied 
State leachers 


Lniversity after 





QO DOLBI which the 


United 


ountry in 


ever ( 


States Technical Cooperation 


Program operates has its particular prob 


lems, its frustrations, and its opportunities 


but none can offer a greater historical in 


terest than Iran. or Persia of ancient times 
To be able to visit the ruins of the Pe rsepolis 
Behistun. or to 


the 


view the carvings of 
howed 


which houses the tomb of (Queen Iesther is 


or to 


stand with head in building 
to live in imagination in the golden age of 


a great country 


The People of Iran 


While the thoughtful Iranians are very 
proud of their history, 
of the need for in the educational 
system, the curriculum, and the 


of the lack of educa 


they are conscious 
change 
methods 
They are also aware 
tional Opportunat of a great part of the 
population 

7 


Iran’s population is estimated at from 18 


million to 20> million Upward of 1! 
millions of the population live in the capital 
million live in 

Kermanshah 
Hamadan 


yreat mayority 


another 
Isfahan 


Tabriz 


city of Tehran 
the cities of Shiraz 


Kerman, Meshed 


smaller centers The 


ind 
of the 


however. live in villages or are 


people 


nomadic tribes which travel 


ind flocks to the mour 


members olf 
herds 


with their 


tains in ind return again to. the 


southern plains and sl in the autumn 
Racially the tock is Indo-kuro 
In fact. the word Tranian means 

The laneua however bears an 
unmistakable resemblance 


of Northern and Wester 


warthy 


pes 
Iranian 
pean, 
Aryan 
to the Teutonie 
europe They are 
comple Aron 


blond-haired 


irishment 


for the most part of 
but a 


In spite of 


are blue-eved and 


hardship 


mad exploit ition 


few 
unde rhe 


foreign oppresston hey 


| 


have maintained a courtesy, friendliness 


and sense of humor which make them a peo 


Phe 


pable of playing an import 


ple to be admired and loved lranians 
are a people ca 


tant part in the family of nation 


Partners in Progress 


by George A. Greenawalt* 


One of the primary concerns of educa- 
tors in the Technical Cooperation Program 


is with the children of the country and 


especially with those of the village. These 


youngsters are often undernourished, ill- 


clad, and afflicted with trachoma, malaria, 
and hookworm. but they are intelligent and 
There is a compulsory 


eager to learn 


school law which cannot be enforced be 
cause many of the villages and most of the 


The 


present se hool facilities are overloaded, and 


tribes have no educational facilities. 


it is not unusual to find rooms so crowded 
that from three to five children sit on a rude 
hench behind a desk so badly carved that 
Nor is it 


unusual to see several children standing in 


writing on it is almost impossible. 


the schoolroom without either seat or desk 


School System 
Phe vi 


find an overcrowded school room filled with 


itor to « village school is likely to 


boys. for many villages do not offer school- 


ing fer girls. The teacher will probably be 
1 man who has had no more than a sixth- 
rrade education. He will be poorly dressed 
low, from $15 
a month. He may even be under- 
The textbooks which the chil- 
dren use will be ragged and dog-eared, thin 
little books about the size of an American 


ye lline hook 


the ubject matter for the whole year’s work 


hecause his salary is very 
to S20 


nour he d 


This meager book contains 


, a a 
neluding reading. arithmetic, s¢ ience, his- 
tory 


Phe 


quipment as we in 


and all else that is taught. 
tudents literally 


eo) rraphy 
memorize this book. 
the United States 
know it, is practically nonexistent, unless 
> feet painted black 
which serves as a chalk board can be so con- 


idered lo limitations add lack of 


a board about 214 by 


currently working with the 


Mr. Greenawalt 


lucational 


n Pro 


echnical Coopera 
In his article Mr 


educational 


phase of the | 2 
ram in Tehran, Tran 

only with progress 
gram and not with the great 
the lranian people have inde 


i the last few vears 


proper lighting, inadequate heating. unsani- 
tary drinking water, unsanitary toilet facil 
ities and usually insufficient playground, 
and the result is a schoo! in which, it seems 
to an American-trained schoolman, little 
or no education can be acquired. 

To meet the problem in Iran, the Ameri 
ean Technical Cooperation Program, gen 
1, and the 
Ministry of Education have jointly initiated 


One of them 


erally known as Point lranian 
several educational projects. 


was a teacher-training project. 


Teacher-Training Program 


In the summer of 1952 a series of summer 
training courses for teachers was inaugu 
rated as the first phase of the teacher-train- 
These 


tended for a period of 5 or 6 weeks. 


courses exX- 
The 
enrollees were teachers from the villages 
Many of 


than a sixth-grade education. 


ing project. training 


them had no more 
The facul- 
ties of these summer schools were « omposed 
of officials of the Ministries of Education, 
Health, and Agriculture and the representa- 


and towns. 


tives of the corresponding offices from the 
Mission in 


In this course the teachers were given help 


Technical Cooperation Iran 


in teaching methods: in construction of 


materials for visual education; in under- 
standing the importance of the teaching of 
health habits, 


the relation of agriculture to living: 


sanitation, and nutrition and 
and in 
using the community as a source of teaching 
materials. 

Profiting from the experience of the sum 
xpanded 


mer of 1952, « ooperating officials ¢ 


the summer school training of teachers in 


1953, and approximate ly 3.000 teachers en 


A training course 


rolled in the 10 regions. 
for the faculties of the summer sessions was 
held in Tehran for 6 weeks just before the 
This was 

the 10 
the 


held, 


opening of the summer sessions 


followed by 5-week courses in 


provinces, known as ostans. In all 


ostans two or more sessions were 


124) 


(Continued on page 
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einighl prom Textco Clg 


Developments in Teaching Foreign Languages 


by Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist in Comparative Education 


a National Conference on the Role of 


American Schools, 


J ST a year ago SCHOOL LIFE reported 


Foreign Languages in 
called by the Office of Education in January 
1953. (SCHOOL LIFE, March 1953, pp. 
83-85) This conference, while emphasiz- 
ing the importance of an early start in for- 
eign languages, called attention to the need 
for school people and public alike to work 
improvement of foreign lan 


at all levels of the educa 


toward the 
guage teaching 
tional system. 

\ review of what has been happening in 
the field of foreign language study indicates 
that 1953 was a noteworthy year. with re 
spect to both popular interest and profes 
sional advancement, in the teaching of sec 
Evidences of increased 


ond languages. 


public interest are many. Editorial com 
ment favoring more and better foreign lan 
guage teaching has appeared frequently in 
daily new papers throughout the country 
Television programs in one or more foreign 
have been introduced in Albany, 
Rochester, Buffalo. Schenectady, Atlanta. 
EI] Paso, Philadelphia, Ames (Iowa), and 
Washingto mo. C. the Girl 


Scouts of the I = sponsored nine for 


langu iges 


Last summer 


eign language camps in various parts of the 
country The General Federation of Wom 
Clubs. the American Aséociation of 
University Women. the National Congress 
of Parents and 


suraged greater attention to lan 


Teachers. and many other 
groups en¢ 
a means of cultivating better un 


Sales of lan- 


derstanding among peoples 
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guage records have been rising steadily; the 
number of people using self-help language 
books and correspondence courses is in- 
creasing: commercial language schools 
which stress quick acquisition of the spoken 
language are doing an annual business 
grossing several millions of dollars. In 
New York City 


foreign language films without English sub- 


titles. 


30 movie houses show onls 


Translation bureaus, with fees rang- 
ing from 80 cents to 2 dollars per 100 words, 
are operating ona large s¢ ale. Since many 
automobile manufacturers, oil companies 
pharmaceutical houses, airlines, electrical 
and engineering firms, and other industries 
maintain branches abroad, personnel direc 
tors of large companies are looking for 
employees with language qualifications. 
August 1953 UNESCO 


sored an international seminar. directed by 


During spon- 
a United States educator, on the Contribu- 
tion of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
Toward Education for in a World 
Community. The U.S. National Commis 
UNESCO included in its Fourth 


National Conference, held in Minneapolis 


Liv ne 
sion for 


in September, a work group on “What Is a 
Sound Domestic and International Program 
The ¢ 


plans similar discussions during the coming 


in Foreign Languages?” Om mMIssion 
vear at regional conferences to be held in 
some 20 universily centers, 

The growing usefulness of foreign lan 
guages in American life stems from several 
chiefly from the im 


circumstances, but 


proved conditions of travel, communication 


and interchanges with parts of the world 


that were relatively unknown to us a few 


years ago. As one school man remarked, 
“We are up to our necks in practical need 
just haven't 


What, then, is 


ihe story of our professional advancement 


for foreign languages; we 


noticed the waters rising.” 
in the teaching of foreign languages? 
There 


ments, if we may judge from the many in 


are several important develop 


quiries and reports which have come to the 
attention of the Office of Education Com 
mittee on Foreign Language Tea hing, an 
appointed to 


interdivisional committee 


work on the national conference and its 


follow-up activities Most encouraging is 
the growing willingness of language special 
ists and professional educators to work to 
gether in a thorough reexamination of the 
objec tives, content, method, administration 
and other aspects of foreign language 
teaching in the public schools 

In the colleges, the traditional idea that 
leads 


he nme 


carect in 
increasingly chal 

Phe head of a large de partment of 
Many 


students. probably a majority of them, have 


language study only to a 


helles lettres is 
lenved 


foreign languages recently stated 


literary studies even in 


no real interest in 
their own language In a foreign language 
they are bored or repelled, although many 
of these same students have a lively interest 
and other 


\ le ‘ cle 


in polities economiu history 


aspects of the foreign culture 


chairman of this committer 


Phe author i 





and 
reshaping their courses to meet the 
students In 


partments of language literature are 
needs 


of greater numbers of such 
April 1955 the Colle of Literature 
ence, and the Art 


Vichivan iti i bro 


for instruction in Araby 


chut ‘ facilitue 
Chinese, French 


German. Italian panese, Norwegian. Por 


tuguese Russian vanish explained: 


“Although foreign lar ive study may well 
an added 


more lor 


lead to a career in itself, it is a 
shill that a knowled f of one of 
vardin It 


eign languages is olten most re 


is difficult to imagine a single profession 
the curriculum of the | here 
added skili of a foreign 
not increase the value. the 
and the 
dent. 


necessary will vat weordine to the 


opport iit 
reward of the individual 


. The amount of lancuage 


occupational situa 
More 
important than the total number of eredit 
is the kind of 
and which of the particular 


mands which Variow 


tions make upon the individual 


hours training hich the 


student receive 
peaking, re idin or 


language activilie 


writing are empha ized in his course 
The fact that people in the 


frequently lack competence in any foreign 


profe 


ions so 


while language mayors have no 


other specialty is a serious proble m. one 


which demands solution as our busine 


diplomatic and military relationships grow 


more and more compl x 


Teaching Problems Emphasized 


| vidence of greater attention to teaching 


problems is lo he expected i the lore ion 


Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America moves into its see 


ond year. This program, unde rtaken for a 


s-vear period under i Rockefeller Founda 


$120.000, is endeavoring to 


tion grant of 


Hnprove the contribution of foreign lan 


American life The first project 


vuages in 
in the study, an interdisciplinary Seminat 


held last 


foreign lan 


on Language and Culture july 


tackled the question ol how 
to contribute to 

cultures \| 
tudy and textbooks in 


( hool and colle re 


language classes vive as one of the objec 


vuage study may be mad 


the understanding of other 


though the courses of 


use in virtually all high 


tives a vradually expat ding and dee pening 


knowledge of the foreien country and peo 


ple whose language is studied, there is 


reason for believing that. as foreign lan 


are venerally taught, this objective 


ruages 


Much cultural in- 


formation is undobutedly acquired, just as 


is not being reached, 
through social studies, music, art, and other 
ubjects, but the cultural insight that is 
unique ly attainable by experienc ing the cul- 
ture itself through the language is all too 
frequently missed. The seminar report, in 
recommending a clearer direction of effort 
toward cultural objectives, concerns. itself 
with techniques of analysis for determining 
the significant and relevant patterns and 
traits of a given culture and with ways of 


employing such a body of cultural data in 


teaching materials, 


[his 


could lead to 


report,’ if accepted in principle, 
a considerable alteration in 
the training of foreign-language teachers 
Charles BE. Od gaard, dean of the College 
of Literature Arts, Uni- 


Michigan, in his review of the 


Science, and the 
versity of 
report at the annual mee ting of the Modern 
Language Association (December 29, 1953. 
Chicago, Ill.) “The 


was not content with minor tinkering. It 


observed: Seminat 
opened the question wide, and | think in 
evitably in the process opened even more 
of a Pandora’s box than the report perhaps 
kor, if I 


it implies without exactly stating 


indicates read this report ac- 
curately 
it that the achievement of the objective with 
which the re port starts calls for the develop- 
teacher of foreign 


walked this 


rhis report suggests that these 


ment of a trained 


language such as has rarely 
planet 
language courses (undergraduate) need not 


bye devoid ol 


om the acquisition of linguistic 


content and understanding 
apart fh 
skill 


into courses calls for a whole new ordering 


ind that the effort to build these values 


of intellectual interests. 


In addition to the Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language Associa- 
researe h 


tion, at least two other 


should be 


study in the 


projects 
mentioned, Because language 
schools has been limited too 
exclusively to the Western European coun- 
tries. the American Council of Learned So 


cieties, with the aid of a Ford Foundation 
vrant and in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, is helping to train a corps of 
specialists in little-known 
With assistance from the Car 
New York, the 


School of Education of Harvard 
study of 


many of the 
languages 
negie Corporation — of 
Graduate 


lL niversity is beginning a 2-year 


request from the Modern 
on of America, 6 Washington 
York 3. N. ¥ 


learning foreign languages. 


will seek to determine 


aptitude for 
The Harvard study 
the role of abilities and motivational factors 
in successful foreign-language study and to 
which 


The 


researchers will work with a wide range of 


devise tests and other instruments 


will be valid for predicting success. 
age groups children. adolescents. adults 

and in different types of instruc tional pro- 
srams, from the more traditional to those 


emphasizing oral-aural skills. 


Elementary Classes 

The past year has been marked also by 
continued interest in extending the teaching 
| rem h or 


- 
of foreign languages, usually 


Spanish, in elementary schools. Oppor 
tunities for children to begin a second lan- 
guage exist now in some 200 communities in 
34 States and the District of Columbia. The 
extent of the interest may be illustrated by 
Florida, 
where, after an experimental year of Span 


WTHS-FM, the 


board of public instruction hopefully plan 


an experience in Dade County. 


ish lessons over station 


ning to involve 20 schools during 1953-54. 
met with requests for participation from 82 
elementary schools. 

In the high schools, foreign language 
classes are paying more attention to audio 
visual materials and are benefiting in many 
communities from firsthand experiences 
with exchange teachers and foreign visitors. 


\s in English. 


courses afe being revised in the direction 


communication arts and 
of broadened Sor ial experience and conti- 
nuity of growth in the learner.” Foreign 
language tea hers, r laxing somewhat thei 
efforts to teach formal grammar. seem less 
preoce upied with ¢« ollege preparatory goals. 
Phe point of view expressed by the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of the 


National English 


could apply as well to foreign language: 


Council of Teachers of 
“The problem is not so much one of looking 
at English and determining the order of 
topics to be studied as it is of looking at the 
learner and the society of which he is a part 
and aiding his growth both in and through 
listening, and ex 


effective 


the elements of reading, 


pression necessary — to living 


today.” 


(See, for example, the Co 
Vodern Foreign Languages for Secondary S 
{ Progress Report. Bulletin 350, Commonwealtl 


of Pennsylvania Department of Public Instructior 


j 
hoots 


Harrisburg.) 
* Preface, The English Language t Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 1952 
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The Supreme Court Rules on School Segregation 


HIEF JUSTICE WARREN of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
May 17 


ion ot the 


1954. delivered the following opin 
Supreme Court on the school 
Cases: 


ses come to us from the States 


Phese 
of Kansas 


Delaware 
d different lo 


South Carolina. Virginia. and 
They are premised on different 


facts at al conditions, but a 


Common te 


al question justifies their con- 


sideration together in’ this consolidated 


opinion 
In each of the cases. minors of the Negro 


race, through their legal representatives, 


seek the aid of the 


mission to the public schools of their com- 


courts In obtaining ad- 


runt on a nonsegregated — basis. In 
each instance. they had been denied admis- 
sion to schools attended by white children 
under laws requiring or permitting segre 
vation according to race. This segregation 
was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs of the 
protection of the 


Amendment. In 


laws under the 


each of the 


equal 
Fourteenth 
Cases othe I than the Delaware case. a three- 
judve federal district court denied relief to 
the plaintiffs on the so-called “separate but 
this Court 


doctrine announced by 


Ferguson, 1063 U.S. 53 


equal’ 
in Plessy \ 


Under that doctrine, equality of treatment 


is accorded when the races are provided 
substantially equal facilities. even though 
In the Dela 


the Supreme Court of Delaware 


these facilities be separate. 
ware Cas 
adhered to that doctrine. but ordered that 
the plau tiffs be admitted to the 
chools because of their superiority to the 


Negro schools. 
Phe plaintiffs contend 


white 


that segregated 
public schools are not “equal” and cannot 
be made “equal.” and that hence they ar 


deprived of the equal protection of the 


laws. Because of the obvious importance 
of the question presented, the Court took 
jurisdiction Argument was heard in the 
1952 Term 


Ferm on certain questions propounded by 


and reargument was heard this 


the Court. 
Reargument was largely devoted to the 
surrounding the 


Amendment in 1868. It 


circumstances 


of the Fourtee nth 


adoption 


Becau of pace limitations footnotes have 


been o1 
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covered exhaustively consideration of the 
Amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial seg- 
regation., and the views of prope nents and 
opponents of the Amendment. ihis dis- 
cussion and our own investigation convince 
us that. although these sources cast some 
light, it is not enough to resolve the problem 
with which we are faced. At best. they are 


inconclusive. The most avid) proponents 
of the post War Amendments undoubtedly 
intended them to remove all legal distine- 
tions among “all persons born or natural- 
United Their 
nents, yust as certainly, were antagonistic 
to both the letter 
Amendments and wished them to have the 
What others in Con- 


eress and the state legislatures had in mind 


ized in the States.” oppo 


and the spirit of the 


most limited effect. 
cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty, 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the Amendment’s history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status 
In the 


South. the movement toward free common 


of public education at that time. 


schools, supported by general taxation, had 
taken hold. 


children Was largely in the hands of private 


not vet Kducation of white 


groups. Education of Negroes was almost 


nonexistent, and practically all of the race 


were illiterate In fact. any education of 


forbidden by law in some 


Negrot s 


have achieved outstanding success in the 


Nevroes Was 
states. Today. in contrast. many 
arts and sciences as well as in the business 
and professional world. [tis true that pub 
lic education had already advanced further 
in the North, but the effect of the 


ment on Northern States was generally ig- 


Amend- 


nored in the congressional debates. kven 


in the North. the conditions of publie edu- 
cation did not approximate those existing 


today. The curric ulum Was usually rudi 


mentary: ungraded schools were common 


in rural areas: the school term was but 


three months a year in many states: and 


compulsory school attendance was virtu- 


ally unknown. Asa consequence, it is not 
surprising that there should be so little in 
Amendment 


the history of the Fourteenth 


relating to its intended effect) on public 


education. 


In the first cases in this Court construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the Court interpreted it 
as prose ribing all state-imposed diserimina 
The doctrine 
but equal did not make its 


1896 in the 


tions against the Negro race 
of “separate 
appearance in this Court until 
case ol Pl ssy \ Fe rt 


not education but transportation 


involving 

Ameri 
can courts have since labored with the do 
In this Court, 


“son supra 


trine for over half a century 
there have been six cases involving the “sep 
arate but equal” doctrine in the field of pub 
In Cumming Vv. County Board 
Lum 
the validity of the 


lic education 


ol Education iv ) | s 2H and Gon: 


v. Rice, 275 ( Ss. 40 


doctrine itself was not) challenged In 


more recent cases, all on the vraduate school 


level. inequality was found in that specifi 


benefits enjoved by white students were 


denied to Ne 


cational qualifications 


ro students of the same edu 
Vissourt ex rel 
Gaines V. Canada, 305 U.S. 337 Sipuel \ 
Oklahoma, 332 US. 631: 


339 U.S. 629 


Sweatt Vv. Painter, 
VeLaurin Vv. Oklahoma State 


Regents. 339 | ™. O57. In none of these 
cases was it necessary to reexamine the doc- 
trine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff, 
Painter the Court 


And in Sweatt \ supra 


expressly reserved decision on the question 
whether Plessy \ 


inapplicable to public education 


he reusonu should he held 


In the instant cases, that question is di 
Here. unlike Sweatt s 


findings below that the 


rectly presented 
Painter, there are 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re 
spect to buildings. curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other “tangi 
ble factors 
not turn on merely a comparison of these 
tangible Negro and 
schools involved in each of the cases. We 


must look instead to the effect of segrega 


Our decision, therefore, can 


factors in the white 


tion itself on public education 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
clock back to 1868 
Amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 


when Plessy \ 


turn the when the 


Ferguson was written. We 


must consider public education in the light 


of its full development and its present place 


Nation 


Only in this way can it be determined if seg 


in American life throughout the 
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regation in public schools deprives these 

plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws 
Today, education is pe rhay s the most im 

portant function of state ind local govern 

ments. | 

and the great « Kper ditures for education 


both 


importance of education to 


demonstrate our recognition of the 
our democrati« 
performance 


society. It is required in the 


basic public ibilities 
ed lorces It is the 
tizenship Doda 
awakening the 
him 


for late: prole ssional training. and in he Ip 


of our most respons 


even service in the ary 
very foundation of good ¢ 
itis a principal instrument " 
child to cultural values, in preparing 
ing him to adjust normally to his enviror 
Tra the doubtful that any 


reasonably be 


ment e days. iti 


‘ hild may 


expected to sue 


ceed in life af he is denied the opportunity 


of an education Such an opportunity 
where the state has undertaken to provide it 
is a right which must be made available to 
all on equal terms 

We come then to the question presente d 
Does 


schools solely on the 


of children in 
basis of 
though the physical facilities and othe 
factor 
the children of the minority group of equal 


opportunities % We 


public 


sevrevalion 


race even 


“tangible” may be equal, deprive 


educational believe 
that it does 

In Sweatt v. supra, in finding 
that school for Negroes 


could not provide them equal educational 


Painter 


a segregated law 
i sepregated ta 


opportunities, this Court relied in large 


parton “those qqualitie s which are ine apable 
of objective measurement but which make 
for greatness in a law school.” In Mi 
Oklahoma Stat’ Regents 


Ne oro ad 


Laurin Vv. supra 


the Court. in requiring that a 


Segregation 


Hk OPINION of the Supreme Court of 
Fa. United States on segregated schools 
in the District of ¢ 
ered on May 17, 1954, by 


rene as follow s 


columbia also was deliv 
Chief Justice War 
This case challenges the validity of seg 
regation in the public schools of the District 
minors of 


of Columbia The petitioners, 


the Negro race, allege that such segrega 
tion deprives them of due process ot law 


hifth Amendment I} \ 


admission to school at 


under the were 


refused a public 


( omptulsor y s hool atte ndance laws 


mitted to a white yraduate school be treated 
like all 


intangible considerations: 


other students, again resorted to 


his ability 


to engage in discussions and ex- 


to study 
views with other students. and, in 


Such 


‘ hange 


pene ral 


to learn his profession.” 
considerations apply with added force to 
children in grade and high schools. To 
separate them from others of similar age 
their 


ind qualifications solely because of 


race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 


their status in the community that may af- 
fect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone The effect of this sep- 
aration on their educational opportunities 
was well stated by a finding in the Kansas 
case by a court which nevertheless felt com- 


pelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 


Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri 
eflect the colored chil 
Phe impact is greater when it 


for the 


mental upon 
dren, 


has the 


policy of separating the races is usually 


sanction of the law: 
interpreted as denoting the inferiority 
ol the Negro group. \ 
affects the 


child to learn. 


sense of in- 
motivation of a 


with the 


feriority 
Segregation 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to retard the educational and 
mental development of Negro children 
and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive ina racially 
integrated school system.” 
Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
language in 


by modern authority. Any 


Plessy \ 


Is rejected 


Ferguson contrary to this finding 


tended by white children solely because 
of their 
District Court for the District of Columbia 

That 
We granted a writ 


of certiorari before judgment in the Court 


race They sought the aid of the 


in obtaining admission court dis- 


missed their complaint 


ol \ppe als because of the importance of the 


constitutional question presented, 341 
U. S. 873 

We have this day held that the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment prohibits the states from maintaining 


We conclude that in the field of public 


education the doctrine of “separate but 
Separate educational 
facilities are There- 


fore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 


equal” has no place. 
| I 


inherently unequal. 


similarly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
This dispo- 


the Fourteenth Amendment. 


makes 
whether such segregation also violates the 
Due 


Amendment. 


sition unnecessary any discussion 


Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Because these are class actions, because 
of the wide applicability of this decision, 


lo« al 


dec rees in 


and because of the great variety of 
conditions, the formulation of 
these cases presents problems of consid- 
erable complexity. On reargument, the 
consideration of appropriate relief was nec- 
essarily subordinated to the 


primary ques- 


tion—-the constitutionality of segregation in 
public education. We have now announced 
that such segregation is a denial of the equal 


protection of the laws. In order that we 
may have the full assistance of the parties 
in formulating decrees, the cases will be 
restored to the docket, and the parties are 
requested to present further argument on 
(Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded 
by the Court for the reargument this Term. 
The Attorney General of the United States 


The Attor- 


neys General of the states requiring or per- 


is again invited to participate. 


mitting segregation in public education will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 15, 
1954, and submission of briefs by October 


1. ]954., [tis so ordered, 


in Schools of the District of Columbia 


rac ially segre gated public schools. The 
legal problem in the District of Columbia is 
different, The Fifth 


Amendment, which is applicable in the Dis- 


somewhat however. 
trict of Columbia. does not contain an equal 
protection clause as does the Fourteenth 
applies only to. the 


Amendment whiich 


states. But the concepts of equal protec- 
tion and due process, both stemming from 


ideal of 


mutually exclusive. The 


our Americar fairness, are not 


“equal prot ction 


(Continued or page 126) 
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Geography in Secondary Schools 


by John Wesley Coulter, Professor of Geography, University of Cincinnati 


FOGRAPHY has meant many things in 
different times and in different places. 


This is something not to be wondered at, 
since it is the oldest intellectual discipline, 
coming down to us from the times of the 


(,ret ks \\ ho. 
which it 


indeed, gave it the name by 


is still known- ge the earth and 
graphein to write However, if we look in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica or some other 
source of information about the branches 
of knowledge, we find that there are four 
divisions of geography that are generally 
recognize d The tear hinge of one of these 
branches is especially important at this time 
in high schools in the United States. 

The four divisions of geography gen- 
erally understood are mathematical, physi- 
Stated briefly 


with the 


cal. biological, and human. 


mathematical geography deals 
global shape of the earth, which can be 
resolved to exact formulas in terms of arith- 
Physical 


is concerned with the physical 


metic. algebra. and geometry. 


veogrt iphy 
attributes of the earth, including climate, 
mountains and 


weather, characteristics of 


valleys and other features of terrain, and 


phe nomena of the ocean. Biologic al veog- 
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raphy treats of the distribution of plants 
and animals and their adaptations to their 
environments, 

Human geography is primarily concerned 
with people, studying them from the point 
of view of the problems which confront 
them because of the nature of the area in 
which they live. The human geographer 
conce>©rns himself with how the people of 
an area have come to be as they are becauss 


He asks, “How 


does the space a people occupies with all its 


of the plac e where they live 


attributes and resources and their location 
affect that people?” 
These four branches of 


ue ography 9 like 


other disciplines, for instance, history. 


mathematics, and language, have gradually 
evolved through the years and have come 
down to us because they have fulfilled a 
certain need for knowledge. They are not 
mere collections of facts and formulas, but 
each has ways of thinking with organized 


facts is not intellectual training. unless these 


structures of its own. learning of 
facts are seen as the conclusion of system- 
atic inquiry and as part of a larger structure 


of knowledge. 


OI cCouUuTse, 
tion that the 


in trying to answer the ques 
human geographer asks, many 
factors have to be considered— among them 
relief of the land 


is flat or mountainous 


climate, the whether it 
and inomany cases 
the inquirer has to take into account the 
history of the particular people in which 
lor example, the human 


geography of Korea could not be under 
stood without knowing the recent history 


of North Korea and South Korea 


geography must inevitably consider the his 


Human 


torical, traditional. and other cultural fae 


tors of a people for those circumstances 
have made significant contributions to the 
character of the people today and their way 


has to draw on 


of living. teacher of history often 
veography lo answer some 
of the questions that arise in his field. For 
example, the history of the settlement of 
the United States cannot be understood with 
out knowing the geo rraphy of the mountain 
Hasses in the Appalachians and the Rockies 
and the valleys in the Middle West which 
directed the migration from the Fast 

Many believe. it 


pe ography teachers 


(Continued on page 12 





The six charts apy 


Office of 


Pressing Problems in American Education- 
A Graphic Presentation 


Chart 1.—Public School Enrollment Chart 2.—Increased Enrollment 1936—53 
Projected School Enrollment 1953-60 

Chart | compare the number of children in school and not in 
school by age groups in 1930 and in 1950 The most notable Chart 2 indicates that the increased total in school and college 
change - are shown at the early and later age ¢ roup Phe enrollment has been due chiefly to increased elementary s¢ hool 
increase in percent of 5-year old, 6-vyear-old, and 7-vear-old enrollment. Enrollment predictions can be made with con- 
children in school indicates the larger proportion of younger siderable accuracy once births are known because the average 
children now entering school. Whereas in 1930 about 20 per pupil starts at 5 or 6 years of age and continues about 13 years 
cent of the 5-yvear-old ere enrolled in schools. in 1950 about in school. Projections to 1960 are therefore on the basis of 
i4 percent were enrolled, For 6-year-olds, the increase was children already born. The following changes may influence 
from 65 percent to nearly 6O percent these figures: 

At the other end of the chart, the increase of 16-, 17-. and 18 ‘ : si 
aiid, atmalaite ii ee oe 2 reater holding a. If there is a continuing increase in the percentage of 5- o1 


| rof sel | thi rouy In 1930 ly al to0 per 6-year-olds entering school. the elementary figures must be 
pow" MOOT ith th ive oup ’ oniv abou ) ve 


cent of the 17-vear-olds remained in school. By L950. this had increased, 
increased to over 65 percent hy If the percentage of drop-outs, ages 16. 17 and 18. decreases. 
Both of these increases mean a greater load for the schools. the high school estimate must be increased 


Thus as the number of children in the country increases. the c. If the percentage of youth attending college increases, the 


*s ls in as i vreatl tion thi 5 
load on the schoe mereases it eater proportion than the PR gee aren wee upward 


population because i lar rey percentage ol children ived ro ri 
eo Births for 1953 are estimated at about 4,000,000. The pre 
attic ‘ ad od PScTiOn 


Attention is called al to the till laree percentage f the 17 diction of a future rise in enrollment beyond 1960 would seem 
ind 18-year-olds not in school (one-third and two-thirds respec reasonable when it is recognized that during the 1960's there 
tively) because of its importance in terms of waste of potential will be a great increase in family units reflecting the increase 


trained workers for the Nation in population which began in the late 1940's. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1 INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT — 
PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...1953 -I960 
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paring on these pages were used by Samuel Miller Brownetl, Commissioner of Education, 


tducation, LU. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, at congressional hearings 


and at various meetings of organizations. They illustrate 
pressing problems in American Education. SCHOO! 
is pleased to publish these charts and parts of the Commissioner’ s 


statements for its readers. 


Chart 3.—Public School Construction 1930-60 


Chart 3 indicates that from 1930 to 1950 there was an actual 
reduction in the number of classrooms available as a result of 
the abandonment of obs@lescent buildings, the consolidation of 

room schools. and the destruction of buildings by fire and 
other causes 

Phe problem of providing the number of needed classrooms 


becomes increasingly difficult financially because: 


Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling placed 


by statute or State constitution. 


Some school district operate within tax limitations placed 
hy statute or constitution. They have reached the tax limi 


tation at the present time. 


There is a it lag in adjustment of property value, which 
is the base for local school revenue in most school districts. 
The number of new classrooms provided in the past years 
approximated 47,000 in L951, 50.000 in 1952, and more than 
0.000 in 1953, but it is not keeping up with the increase in 
classrooms needed The number of new classrooms needed 
innually is ipproximate ly 117.000. lo provide the more than 
340,000 needed classrooms would cost from $10 billion to $12 


billion (Continued on page 126 
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ATH one afternoon last June, the a 
in the Educational Materials Lal 
of the Office of Education sank onto a chair 
and said, “If this keeps up we 
to dust the books!’ \ 
of English re 


12 countries had just 


moratory 


I] never have 
group of te ichers 


presenting 4 continents and 


! 
pent the afternoon 
examining books in their special fields a 
well as in getting their first 
of the 


country has to offer kor most of them it 


glimp e of some 


wealth of educational materials this 


was a heady experience 

first assivned as a 
kduea 
Laboratory, that 
attracted hundreds 


The visitors were the 


group to use the newly organized 
tional Material 


time the Laboratory ha 


but since 
of visitors. Some were there when the staff 
until 
asked 
They 


and from 56 


came in the morning: many stayed 


at night; 


in on Saturday 


lights were turned off a few 
if they could come 
have come from many States 
foreign countries to look over the collection 
of representative textbooks used in elemen 


tary and secondary schools, professional 


of sub 


materials and 


books for teachers in a wide range 


jects, as well as reference 


teaching aids. 


Educators Visit Laboratory 


and leaders from other coun 
United States on the 


which the 


Educators 
tries who come to th 
various rams 
Othce of 
scheduled th 


in the 


educational prog 

Education administers are all 
groups for at least one period 
Most of them accept 


for individual visits 


Laboratory 


im 
the invitation to return 


122 


ee el 
‘ian dra a ele ib, 


Books 


That Need 
No Dusting 


by Delia Goetz, 


Director, Educational Materials Laboratory 


‘| he peak load 


of the year was last September when 420 


as often as they have time 


people from our own and other countries 
visited the Laboratory. 
afternoon 109 teachers spent several hours 
book untouched. 


members of the Committee on Consolidated 


and left no The educator 


and Community Participation in 
Affairs 


colleagues—-a mayor, the city 


Schools 


School from Germany brought in 


their treas- 
a doctor, and a county commissioner 


kind of textbooks they 


for their schools. 


urel 
to see the 
like to have 
Che Laboratory had its regular users, too. 
These Office of 


i ducation staff who brought visitors as well 


would 


included members of the 


as members of committees to discuss mate- 
rials in connection with consultative sery- 
ices they gave American personnel pre- 


paring for overseas assignments with the 
Pechnical Cooperation Programs used the 
Paborator Vlo good advantage in compiling 
lists of equipment and materials that they 
might need on the job and also got a general 
textbooks 


(,roups of teachers who were 


view of new and supporting 
materials 
asked to list books for new courses in their 
high school programs were able to examine 


hooks making 


mendations Supervisors 


their recom 
brought 


teachers to introduce 


many hefore 


have 


groups of in service 


them to a variety of texts. ‘Teachers at- 


tending summer school discovered that the 
Laboratory's open shelves made it a con- 
venient place to work. The opportunity to 


examine the collection gave an artist with 


On one memorable 


an assignment to illustrate textbooks an 
idea of trends in that field. 


lishers have referred those who asked about 


Several pub- 


their publications to the Laboratory where 
The number of visits 
about 1,100, 


repeaters. 


they were on display. 


for the year runs to for they 


include many 


Books and Materials Contributed 
of those 


people who first dis- 


The foregoing uses were some 
contemplated by the 
central exhibit of 


cussed the need for a 


educational textbooks and educational ma- 
terials located where it could be easily avail- 
able to educators and others interested in 
the field. That this was 
plished was due to the cooperation of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
The ATPI asked its members to select books 


and sec ondar \ 


finally accom- 


and materials for elementary 


education as well as professional educa- 
tional books for teachers which it wished 
to place in an educational materials labora- 
Division of Inter- 
of Eduea- 


Response of the members was prompt 


tory to be located in the 
national Education of the Office 
tion. 
about 2.500 titles, 
workbooks, and 


been 


and generous, and to date 


together with manuals, 
them have 


addition, the Li- 


other aids to accompany 
placed on the shelves. In 
brary of the Department of Health, 
and Welfare 


cataloged texts to the 


Educa- 
tion, has transferred its un 
Laboratory and con- 
tinues to send the new copies it receives. 


Professional educational organizations and 
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several Government have con- 


tributed 


ments of education and some city 


agencies 
materials, as have State depart- 
school 
systems \ committee composed of Office 
of Education staff members acts in an advis- 
ory capacity on policy for the Laboratory. 

Office of Education specialists have as- 
sisted the Laboratory staff in selecting ma- 
terials to fill 


numbers from personnel in Tech 


requests which come in in- 
creasing 
nical Cooperation Programs abroad as well 
as from ministries of education in othet 
Many of the latter are develop- 


libraries of textbooks and ask 


countries 
ing reference 
for suggestions. The requests from Amer- 
ican personnel abroad vary with the region. 
No two are alike. What do they ask for? 
A few pulled from the mounting stack 
sive an idea 


Types of Requests Made 
“highly 


of titles for every subject and every grade 


Someone wants a selected list” 


from prim iry through secondary, and also 


of tests and measurements; another is a re- 


quest for lists of materials for a literacy 


and adult education program slanted to 


community participation; simply worded 
food is 


Lists of easy-to-read ma 


instructions for drying another 
writer's problem, 
terials on agriculture to be used where the 
soil is sandy are urgently needed in another 


the world. Another 


that plans should be for stone buildings, for 


part of writer warns 
there is no wood; requests for lists of mate 
rial on processing leather and making shoes. 
and instruction for making a charcoal-burn- 


ing kiln still 


“Can sources of 


come from another region. 


you suggest maps and 
globes printed in the Arabic language,” says 
another Then there are the requests that 
caution against including material on dogs, 
but ask for some on cats, as they love them. 
But no matter what the origin of the request 
or how varied the topics, one thing they all 
have in common-—“the material is urgently 
needed!” 


Phe kd 


celebrate ils 


Materials 


first birthday this month and 


ational Laboratory 


is still growin It is spreading out in ex- 
panded quarters and adding materials, in 
amount of audio-visual 


cluding a limited 


aids. It welcomes visitors who come to use 


the | 


to have i 


aboratory and is particularly happy 
formation on sources of selected 
educational materials, for the aim is to 


make. the 


never gather dust! 


collection so useful that it will 
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In the Words of 


an Exchange Teacher 


— E. Scorr, of Orange, Tex., spent 
a vear in Great Britain under the Brit 
ish-American Teacher Exchange Program 
of the Department of State, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Board of Fore ign Schol 
arships. 

What 
than 1,600 exchanges of teachers between 
Great 

best be 


resulted from this one of more 


and the 


Miss 


BR 
sritain 


the countries of 
United States can 
Scott's own words Here they are: 

‘On one occasion | was able to clear up 
a misconception much to the disappointment 
of the youngsters concerned. 

“T had been asked to go to a junior s hool 
to talk 
teacher (master) told me upon my arrival 
that the boys had 
about the prospect of hearing a ‘real, live 


to a group of small boys. The 


been excited for days 
Texan’ and that he was afraid that I would 
have some difliculty in talking to them be 
cause they would be so exuberant. 

“He left me with them after having intro- 
duced me, and instead of finding a room 
full of excited little boys, | was confronted 
with 30 of the stoniest expressions | have 
ever seen on 9-year-old faces. 

“For 


struggled valiantly to arouse some enthu- 


what seemed a very long time, I 
siasm: they continued to stare fixedly at me 
and | could get no response to my urgent 
request that they ask me about my native 
State. 


at the back of 


raised his hand and said in a 


“Finally, one small boy 
the room 
grieved tone, ‘Please, Miss, you don’t look 
like a proper cowgirl.’ 

“] realized then that I had been an acute 
disappointment because they had known 
what kind of clothes ('d be wearing, how 
I’d stride into the room, and what sort of a 
The 


cowboy movies had done a thorough job of 


nasal twang would mark my speech. 


misinforming those children of what Texas 
women were like. Many times school chil- 


dren said with sorrow in their voices, 


‘Please, Miss, 


mistress. 


you're just like an English 


“You will be interested to know, I am 
sure, of a project which is the result of my 


year in England. 


“When I returned to Orange, a profes 
sional organization of women tea hers to 


which [| belong (Delta Kappa Gamma) 
wanted to do something for the teachers who 
had been so kind to me. Our Each-One 
Adopt-One plan developed whereby each 
member of the local chapter adopted a 
friend of mine to send food and clothing 
and to write friendly, personal letters in the 
hopes of making life a bit easier and 
brighter for the overworked and overtired 


Very 


spread throughout Texas and by the time | 


English teachers soon the plan 
had been back in the States 8 months, over 
900 English teachers had been ‘adopted.’ 
Eighteen hundred teachers were being di- 
affected by the fact that one teacher 


had been sent to England. 


rectly 


how many 


know 


now involved in the 


“There Is no way to 
‘friends of friends’ are 
plan, nor how many school children are ex 


The fig- 
And, 


the thing that is significant is that the Texas 


changing letters and gift parcels. 
ure surely runs into the thousands, 
teachers and children are perhaps even 
more delighted with the plan than the Eng- 
lish, if that can be possible. There are hun- 
dreds of stories of friendships that have de- 
veloped that will last a lifetime, giving sat- 
isfaction to all those concerned. 

“The particularly significant thing about 
this plan for international friendship is its 
personal aspect. You can see that not only 
am I a teacher better able to combat preju 
dice and misunderstanding, but hundreds 
of teachers who will never have the won 
derful opportunity that I had are also better 
teachers as an indirect result of the ex 
change plan. 

“Professionally, the year spent on ex- 
change to England was the most valuable 
of my teaching career. The opportunities 
for interpreting my country to the English 
were unlimited. The realization of the im- 
portance of doing a good job was sore 
times a terrifying feeling. 

“I am completely sold on the exchange 
scheme and believe its possibilities for fur 
understanding and 


thering international 


good will are far reaching. In some way I 


should like to be pe rmanently active in help 


ing the program to expand and improve. ' 
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How States Collect Public 
School Library Statistics 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


Hk SERVICE TO LIBRARIES | sec 
tion of the Ofhiee of Education is prepa 
study 


ing to make a nationwide statistical 


ol public school libraries in the 48 States 
and the Distriet of Columbia The study 


is the fourth nationwide collection of public 
The last ¢ 
1947-48 andl the 


part of the Biennial 


school library statistics ollection 


covered the school year 
data were published as 
Survey of Education in the United States 
1916 48. The 
1953-54 

Preparatory to the formulation of 


school 
of the 


present study will cover the 


=f hool year 
i ques 


tionnaire for library statistics. a 


study was made number of States in 


collect school library 


which State agencies 


data. the specify wency that collects the 


data, the frequency of collections. and the 
categories that appear most frequently ot 
the statistical forms used by States 


The findings indicate that public school 
| 


library data are collected in 37 States by 


State departments of education and in 


States by State libraries The fre 


other 
queney for collecting school library data is 


annual. 38 States. biennial. | State: every 


L State States 


> years no data collected 


Information is not available on | State 


chool 


form that in 


librari Is 


A separate form for 


used by 10 State i veneral 
used in 21 States 


chools 


librartes is used in O 


cludes school librarie 
and a form for the accreditation of 
that 


States. 


ini ludes “4 he ol 


A tentative form for collecting public 
school libvary data was devised by the Office 
of Education based on the above findings 
of the study of Stat 
chool 


Common Core of 


forms and the infor 


mation about libraries included in 


The educational 


Information, compiled by the Office of Edu 


Slate 


cation. The tentative form was sent to the 


State agencies that collect library data for 
their comments in relation to the schools of 
their own State 


The form that will be Office 


used in the 


124 


as also been checked with the com- 


mn statistics of the American, Asso- 


ciation of School Librarians and with di- 


rectors of school libraries in’ various 
localitie 

Phe Office of Education appreciates the 
excellent cooperation of the various agen 
cies that have made it possible to construct 
will 


a realistic form that 


chool 


on their current programs for school 


public ystems an opportunity to re 
port 
librarie 


An inaly ! 


on State 


of the categories appearing 
agency forms shows that the fol 


lowing eategories were used by more than 


10 States 
Item 


> oo 


\ ln ol period na 


Number of States using 


chool day 
brarian 
hbrarian 
rarian 
ot librarian 
of librarian ondary 


f tibrarian serving elementary 


ver Of librarians serving both elementary 

ondary schools 
number of librarians employed 
number of sehool librart 
er of elementary libraries 
f student assistant 
the library 
hours the library is available to 
of the readin 


tudy hall 
ords kept in library 


capacity 
ed as a 


Inumb 


<chool library 


chool 


ot in the 


added to the 


er of volumes 

otal number of volumes 
brary since last report 
tal number of volumes withdrawn since last 
report 

Number of reference books 

Si lard Catalog tor High School Libraries 

Number ef periodicals 


. clippings, et 


(tithes) received 
File for pieture 
Instruc 


Ap ropriation to 


tion in the use of the library 


library 


vive each of the 


Partners in Progress 


(Continued trom page 114 


much larger number olf 


in the 


whic h enabled a 


teac hers to he reac he d than previous 


surmmer. Plans are under way to increase 


the numbers ol enrollees = during the summet! 


of 1954. to 5.000 elementary teachers. 


The 


planning and discussions with the faculty 


American educator can by careful 
of the summer school help them to under- 
stand how to conduct a discussion, how to 
prepare materials which can be used in a 
classroom, how to organize a field ti ip how 


to use the community needs for sanitation 
and the need for vegetables in diet in moti- 
vating instruction. and how to use the situa- 


tions which arise in the school as a basis 


for moral guidance He cannot change the 
course of study. for that is fixed by the min- 
istry. but he can show how the materials in 
the course of study can be supplemented 
and made to contribute to better habits of 
living. He can help the teachers to gain a 
new sense of the importance of their work 
and believe in the importance of every child 
in school through discussions in which the 
teachers themselves are encouraged. pel 
haps for the first time, to express themselves 

It is, 


time available for 


of course, impossible in the brief 
the summer session to 
vive teachers an adequate training, but the 


results have been very encouraging. To 
see a middle-aged man prepare a beautifully 
made set of flash cards for the teaching of 
arithmetic. to observe a young teacher work 
out a plan for a social studies lesson based 
on some magazine pictures, or to see another 
teacher. who had not previously been con- 
scious of the relationship between education 
and everyday living. work out a plan for 
teaching of sanitation and gardening is to 
that 


realize these courses are meeting a 


great need. 


Supervision 

{ second phase of the training program 
is that of supervision. It is one thing for a 
teacher to respond to enthusiastic teaching 
and discussion in a group where there is 
acceptance of the new ideas, as is the case 
in the summer sessions. It is quite another 
thine for a teacher to carry out the ideas 
when he is back in his own village school 
out of contact with the inspiration of his 
classmates and often opposed by those who 
1954 
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have not had the opportunity for acquiring 
new ideas 

In order that the influence of the summer 
sessions may be extended the general edu- 
cationalist of each region has during the 
vear been developing a 
members of this stafl 
attended the 

take 


spe nd time in assisting them in the use of 


pi st SUPETVISOTY 
staf! The 


teachers ho 


visit the 
have summet 


schools. peri vdically supplies and 


er methods which were presented 
Kach of 


is assigned from 25 to 50 of the 


the ne 
in the 


summet SCSSIONS. 
supervisor 
teachers, and throughout the vear he visits 
ind encourages them, and attempts to help 
them with their problems. 


\ third 


" 
program has 


feature of the teacher-training 
been the development of a 
demonstration school. The purpose of this 
school is twofold: First. to establish in the 
vicinity of each teacher-training institution 


a school in which the future teachers can 


observe the improved methods and ma 


terials being used: and second. to furnish 


a model for the other schools of the com- 
munity 

The demonstration school buildings have 
sometimes been furnished by the Ministry 
have been 


of Education: sometimes they 


constructed by the Foreign Operations 
\dministration, Technical Cooperation Mis- 
sion in Iran, and sometimes they have been 
rented for a period of years from a land 


lord 
ful as the 


Phe latter plan has been less success 
buildings available are not well 
suited to the purpose. 

It ha 
of the classes in these demonstration schools 
The children 


educational ofheial 


been the policy to limit the size 
to 30 pupils are selected by 
the Iranian in charge, 
for the most part on a first come basis so 
that a fairly good cross section of the popu 
lation ts represented, 


The demonstration schools have been 
very well received by the Iranian parents. 


\s an ey 


schools it 


ample. in one of the demonstration 


which the children came from 


averace or helow averave soc ial LrOuUps. 


results of instruction when measured by the 


same examinations as used in the other 


schools showed a 


fifth that in the 


failure rate about one- 


=f hools ol 


econvineing argument as to 


other the city. 
This Is 1very 
the value of the newer methods of education 

\s necessary as the improvement of 
methods and materials is the provision of 
A start has been 


buildings 


more and better facilities. 


made in this direction Some 
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these 


have been constructed in nearly every 
region of Iran. and some of the old facilities 


have been improved. For the most part 
both improvement and construction have 
been cooperative undertakings. The Iran 
ian villages have furnished land, materials, 
cases money. ‘The 


labor. and in some 


L. S.-lranian Cooperative Education Pro- 
eram has furnished technical advice and 
money, As a result of this cooperation, 


thousands of children of Iran have been 


provided with acceptable school fac ilities. 


Interest in English Language 


interested in 
Nearly 


all educators have a knowledge of French 


The Iranians are greatly 


acquiring a knowledge of english 


and a considerable number speak English. 
Long business association with the British 
has promoted the use of English among the 
working classes in those regions in which 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company operated 
For many years American missionaries 
have operated in tran and established mis- 
sion schools in some of the larger cities. 
The influence of these missions and mission 
schools in increasing interest in the English 
language has been considerable. Since the 
beginning of the Technical Cooperation 
Program in Tran, interest in the use of 
English has received a great impetus. To 
meet this interest the educational division 
of the Technical Cooperation Program has 
established classes in English for teachers 
and Government employees. 1 hese ‘ lasses 
are very popular. The Iranians seem to 


have a talent for learning language. and 
vood progress has been made. The greatest 
difficulty in this program is the shortage of 
Especially is this true 


With only a handful of 


Americans in the regions and each of them 


American teachers. 
outside of Tehran. 
very busy it is necessary to rely on the 
English-speaking Iranians for instruction in 
English. Despite any inadequacies in their 
pronunciation and enunciation. they have 
heen able to give those who wish to study 
the language a fair reading and speaking 
knowledge of English 

Other phases of the educational program 
agri 


include home economies, Vor ational 


culture. vocational industrial. and adult lit- 


eracy education. Space does not permit 
the detailed discussion of these or the see 


s« hool 


which are projected for the future. 


ondary and collegiate programs 


As educators discuss their experiences in 


Iran with American and [ranian associates 


the question most often asked is, “Is this 
experiment proving successful and will it 
have any permanent benefit eo ‘| he answer 
is: 

When one becomes acquainted with the 
patience, courage, industry, and the intel- 
lectual ability of the Tranians, and when he 
realizes the great natural resources of Lran, 
he is encouraged to believe that education 


will. if the 


earry on tor 


world situation permits it to 
a generation, do much in the 
restoration of this great people to a position 
of constructive influence in world affairs. 
It is this hope and faith that lures back to 
Iran many educators who could find more 
and in some 


physical comfort, less worry 
financial rewards in 


though 


cases yreatet 


homeland, even they cannot be 


efforts will bring eventual 
know that in 


toward a better 


sure that their 


they the long and 


SUCCOUSS, 


weary journey tomorrow 
they gain most satisfaction through extend- 


ing a hand to help a friend. 


Status of Special Education 
in Delaware 


\ tabulation 
entitled, 


accompanying an arte le 


‘Extending Spree ial Education 


Through State Legislation,” appeared in 
SCHOOL LIFE for June 1953. 


ification of the status of spec ial education 


Some clar 


programs in Delaware has been requested, 
In column 12 of the table in question, 
not including Delaware, were 


four States 


having legislative 


indicated a permissive 


authority for special education programs 


for severely mentally retarded children. 
It now appears that the State of Delaware 
should have been included in this group 
The Act of 1939, Volume 42, Delaware 
Laws, 253, Chapter 125, states, “It shall be 
the duty Board of 


to provide and maintain under appropriate 


of the State bducation 
regulations special classes of special facili 
ties wherever possthle to meet the needs of 
all children recommended for special train 
ing who come from any geographical area 
within the State that can be served by such 


special facilities.” By rules and regula 


tions of the Delaware State Board of kdu 
cation, this program includes children with 
| ().'s as low as 35 

SCHOOL LIFE is indebted to [*r. J. I 
Wallace Wallin h1)) Highland 
Lyndalia. Wilmington, Del.. for 


ittention 


Avenue 
bringing 


this matter to it 





Willard Widerberg 


(¢ mitinu fror Mf ‘ / 
a Master’s 


Besides 


Now. at 34. he hold 


Degree in school administration 


the Arimy. 


being very active in school and civie affairs, 
Mr. Widerberg is part of a busy household 
for he and Mr 5 W ile rhe ry 
charming children, aged 3, 6, 7, and 11 

As the head of a 
citizen, Willard Widerberg has the highest 
respect of his fellow colleagues, friends, and 


1954 


have four 


family. teacher. and 


students Congratulations to the 


Teacher of the Year 


McCall's Honor Roll 
of 
American Teachers 


earned pecial men 


1953-54 for 


ement and for their 


The following teacher 
tion during the school year 
unusual teaching achic 
contributions to the improvement of national 


teaching standard 


Mrs. 
School. St 
Alabama 


Miss Rupy Les Natchez 
High School, Natchez, Mississippi 


Mrs. 
Klementary Schoo! 
Florida 

Mr. Jack W 
Springs High 


Florida 


Blocker, Moody 
Iden 


ions C. 


Clair County. 


(LHANCE, 


ARLENE S. Enerts, Riverview 


Daytona Beach, 

Piercuer, Tarpon 

School larpon 
Springs, 

Miss 
High 
bama 

Miss LAVerne Horr, 
jor High School 
ming 

Miss Lewin D 
Cranston School 
Island 

Muss Rurn R. KEN 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

Miss 
High School 


GREEN, Sidney Lanier 


School, Montgomery, Ala 


SUSI 


Cheyenne Sen 


Wyo 


Cheyenne, 


ilvert 


Ne W port, Rhode 


JACKSON, ( 


Coffeen School. 


Ray. Stephen 


Maine 


Kuzanetn M 
Rumford 


Mrs. Lots Toompson, Lincoln Schoo! 


Pierre, South Dakota 
Murs. Cecnaa M. Warsu, Maple Ave 
nue School Rhode 


Island 


Barrington 


Supreme Court Ruling 


Continued from page 118) 


of the laws” is a more explicit safeguard of 
prohibited unfairness than “due process of 
law,” and. therefore, we do not imply that 
the two are always interchangeable phrases. 
But, as this Court has recognized, discrimi- 
nation may be so unjustifiable as to be viola- 
tive of due process. 


based 


scrutinized with partic ular care, 


Classifications solely upon race 
must be 
since they are contrary to our traditions and 
hence constitutionally suspect. As long 
ago as 1896, this Court declared the prin- 
ciple “that the Constitution of the United 
States, in its present form, forbids, so fat 
as civil and political rights are concerned, 
discrimination by the General Government, 
or by the States, against any citizen because 
of his race.” And in Buchanan v. Warley, 
245 U.S. 60, the Court held that a statute 
limited the right of a 


owner to convey his property to a person 


which property 


of another race was, as an unreasonable 
disc rimination, a denial ol due proc ess of 
law 

Although the Court has not assumed to de- 
fine “liberty” with any great precision, that 
term is not confined to mere freedom from 


bodily 


tends to the full range of conduct which the 


restraint. Liberty under law  ex- 
individual is free to pursue, and it cannot 
be restricted except for a proper govern- 
mental objective. Segregation in public 
education is not reasonably related to any 
proper governmental objective, and thus it 
imposes on Negro children of the District of 


Columbia a burden that constitutes an arbi- 


trary deprivation of their liberty in viola- 


tion of the Due Process Clause. 

In view of our decision that the Consti- 
tution prohibits the states from maintaining 
racially segregated public schools, it would 
he unthinkable that the same Constitution 
would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government. We hold that racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia is a denial of the due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

For the reasons set out in Brown vy. Board 
of Education, this case will be restored to 
the docket for reargument on Questions 4 
and 5 previously propounded by the Court 
$45 U.S. 972. 


lt isso ordered 


Pressing Problems 


(Continued from page 121) 


Chart 4.—Teacher Shortage: Ele- 
mentary 


Chart 4 points up the need for teachers. 
In the face of a general need for more com- 
petently educated citizens, we find an in- 


creasing percentage oi 


children today re 
ceiving schooling either from teachers who 
are substandard in their preparation, or in 
overcrowded classrooms, or in half-day 
sessions. 


1944 


teaching for other positions or for the armed 


Beginning in many persons left 
services. Their places have been filled by 


persons unable to meet full certification 
standards, which in some States are still no 
more than high school graduation plus the 
rudiments of teaching elementary school 
subjects. 

At present we are losing more teachers 
per year than we can replace by persons 


entering the profession. 


Chart 5.—Inadequate Education, 
Functional Illiteracy 


Chart 5 presents the facts about a serious 
national problem. One of the big losses 
in potential skilled workers, in potential 
military manpower, and in potential trained 
leadership lies in the large numbers of 
young people with inadequate education. 

In 5 States from 12 to 18 percent of the 
population 25 to 34 years old has less than 
5 years of schooling and Is generally con- 


sidered functionally illiterate. In 11 States 


from 4 to 12 percent of the population 25 
to 34 years old has less than 5 years of 
schooling. 

Note that the 5 States with the largest 
percentage of functionally illiterate—the 
States in black 
of Selective Service rejections on the Armed 


This test de 


have the largest percentage 


Forces Qualifications Test. 
pends, to a considerable de Tree, on ability 


skills 


The rejections in the 5 States 


to use commonly associated with 
schooling. 
9G percent Phe 


19.2 


run from 36 percent to 


average rejection rate nationally is 


percent 


Chart 6.—School Dropouts, History 
of One Class 


Another wav to show the extent of loss of 
potential trained manpower in the Nation is 
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to show the record of the children entering 
the fifth grade of public school in 1943. 
See chart 6. Of course, there are close 
relationships between dropouts and fune- 
tional illiteracy. delinquency, social and 
economic competence, and military service. 

By the end of the 8th grade nearly 206 
of every 1.000 in this class had left school; 
by the end of the 


Another 100 dropped out in the 11th and 


10th grade, 200 more 


12th grades. In other words, just about 
one-half of the 1.000 children 
fifth eraders in 194 } finished high s¢ hool. 


Figures show that those who drop out of 


Ww ho were 


school are not necessarily the stupid ones. 
We lose 


of able voungsters 


each vear hundreds of thousands 
This loss is a serious 


national handicap. 


Geography in 
Secondary Schools 


Continued from page 119) 


might be added. that history and geography 
are not successfully combined under a gen 
eral heading of “Social Studies.” Taught 
eat h of 
identity in something 


the other. We 


might recall the words spoken at the open 


in that way. them, vague and 


nebulous. loses its 


which is neither one nor 
ing of one of the two original institutions 
for teacher-training established in the 
l nited Edward Everett 


said at the opening of the Normal School at 


(,overnor 


States 


Barre, Massachusetts, on September 5, 1839, 


“The first requisite of a tea her (is) that he 


should himself know well that which he is 
to aid others in learning.” 

The value of training in geography as a 
facet of the American way of living can be 


argued strongly. The pleasures of the 


natural environment mountains, valleys, 


plains, and climates are enhanced by our 


know it} 


made of them. 


r something about them and the uses 
An understanding of why 
land is used in one way on the flood plain 
of a river. in another way on the valley 
slopes, and in still a different way high up 
on the n 
looking at 
powers of observation 


look 


of every hoy 


ountains adds to our enjé yment of 
The 


in the ability to see 


landscapes. training in 


1s rart of a cood education 
Why a city 


cated where it is. why it has a particular 


whe Th We 


and girl. is lo- 
shape whe mn we look atitona map why it 
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has developed along the lines that it has, 
and how the general appearance of its dis- 
tricts is explained—the answers to all 
these questions satisfy a healthy and intelli- 
gent interest which can be aroused in boys 
and girls in their teens. 

But why that the 


geography which deals with the problems 


maintain aspect of 
of people in relation to their environment is 
such a vital part of the training of boys and 


girls in high schools today? 


Two things 
have made it very important: the shrinkage 
of the globe in terms of human geography, 
and the leadership of the United States in 
this global world. 

A change in the seale of human affairs 
has come upon us with such rapidity that, 
as human beings, we have not yet grasped its 
significance. The technological progress in 
means of communication has made neigh- 
bors of peoples that formerly were at the 
ends of the earth. 

At the time the United States was coming 
into being, the President was given 4 months 
in which to settle his affairs and make the 
long journey to Washington by stagecoach 
from Massachusetts or Georgia. In January 
1954, an F 
coast of the United States to the east coast 


86 Saberjet flew from the west 
in a little over 4 hours. 

This shrinkage of the globe in terms of 
human geography has made neighbors of 
nations and peoples whose ways of living 
Mechanical 


changed the 


are wholly unknown to us. 


means of transport have 
world’s human geography in unbelievable 
terms, and so suddenly that a revolutionary 
change has overtaken human affairs in eco 
Our 
improved technology has brought next door 


different 


nomic, political, and military fields. 


to each other a number of very 


human societies, poles apart in’ cultural 


development In the horse and bugey days. 
these communities were so far apart that 
they had very little influence on each other 
A traveler Africa 
was still a Marco Polo. Now. by telephone 


or radio, we can talk with people in other 


returned from Asia or 


parts of the globe. Television can bring 


into our homes street scenes from San Fran 
New York. Our 


truly revolutionary 


cisco. OI technology has 


heen within the span 
of a single lifetime 

Recent surveys have shown that we are 
rot living up to our responsibility in ae 
quainting our boys and giris of high school! 
age with the new world at our door. Geog 


raphy does not appear in the catalog of 


courses in most of the high schools in the 
United States. 

rhe rapid development of means of com- 
munication demands that geography have a 
place in the curriculum of the contemporary 
secondary school. The modern approac h 
to the teaching of geography is in the global 


We no longe r think 


of the inhabitants of the continents as iso 


framework of society. 


lated by the vast expanses of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, but as neighbors around 
bodies of water easily and quickly bridged 

The second reason for the brie lusion of 
human geography in the high school course 
is the leadership of the United States in the 
world of today leadership in a global 
world about which we do not know nearly 
as much as we should. At the beginning of 


World War Il, the 


frantic search for Americans having even a 


Government made a 
slight acquaintance with other countries and 
peoples suddenly become very important. 
People were wanted who knew something of 
the Near East and the Arab World in gen- 
eral; who at least knew where on a map to 
look for Uganda, Natal, and Nairobi; who 
knew what the word Swahili meant. 

Even now misconceptions of Iran and of 
the Near and Middle East are resulting in 
obstinately economic and quantitative ap 
proaches to the problems of the people of 
A background of 


human geography of the countries of that 


those areas of the world, 


part of the world would go a long way in 
explaining the behavior of their peoples. 
The Indo-Pakistan continent is pivotal in 
the affairs of Asia: and the changing face of 
Asia today may be the prime fact of our 
India and Pakistan 


account for one-fifth of the world’s popula 


time. Between them. 


tion. Yet, there are widespread misundes 


standings throughout the United States 
about the people of these two countries 
what they are like, how they live, their pur 
poses in the world: and about the problems 
of the Asian peoples in relation to their 
climate and their soil. 

The most unusual feature of Pakistan is a 
geographic one Phat country is composed 
of two units separated by a distance of over 
1.000 miles. In no other State in the world 
do such conditions exist 

Notwithstanding the dangerous rift) be 
tween India and Pakistan over many unre 
solved questions growing out of the parti 
there is an underlying 


tion . ol India, 


many of their problems 


could be 


similarity in 


problems which introduced to 
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The 


round, 


juniors and seniors in high schoo 


; , 
have in common a colonial hacks 


under 
the | if 
hun 


and economie 
for 


the 


eroded lands, hunger 
development. Any 
Kast has to take into 
geovraphy of the Asias 
Today the United 
bree World polite il] 
from the standpoint of 
of 


and vil Is Ww ill 


propram 


account in 


pe ope “ 


States is leader of the 


' 
economically ma 


military powell In 


our type cemocrat high sehool be 


400OT hecor e active 


parte 


in the administration of their yuntry 


own o« 


forming it polis towards thei 


They il) bye 
lieu to 


and in 


neighbor called on to vote 
foreign 


led f 


wards 


kno 


lor proposals and pe 
their 
of the land 
kno somethis 


other land 


countries on thre ba | ol 


or Suppo ed kno led ( and 
The must 


ol livis it} 


their people 
of the way 
In the world of business and international 
trade, the United States 
A knowledge of the re 


us we lI as of the | 


tand preem nent 
sol othe rcoun 


and ol 


SOUuree 
tries nited States 
how thei people s use them. is necessar il 
discharge 


adith 


American busine are to 


their full social responsibility in these 


To 
of that knowledge. we have only 
the ol 


manufacture 


cult and trying times. realize the im- 
portance 
to materials 
the 
multiplicity of its products; the complicated 
techi iques ol distribution; the 
affected by 


areas covered 


consider variety raw 


which modern requires; 
countless 
numbers of people its 


the 


opera 


Lions and large by ils 


iclivilies 

The United States, de pe ndent on foreign 
markets and on foreign sources of uranium 
nickel and rubber, cannot detach itself 
knowledge of — the 
people who our 
ources ol supply. 
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